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ALTERNATIVE FACTS 


Join us for a discussion about the current climate of journalism and 
how to effectively fact-check, hosted by the Society of Professional 
Journalists at Sac State and ‘The State Hornet. 








Chris Nichols leads Christopher Cadelago is a Melanie Mason covers 
Capitol Public Radio's political reporter for the state government and 

fact-checking team Sacramento Bee politics for the L.A. Times 
PolitiFact California in Sacramento 


Moderated by Alvin Gilbert Block, previous reporter at Capitol 
Weekly and editor at the California Journal magazine. He currently 
serves on the board of the Children’s Receiving Home of Sacramento 

and Open California, the parent company for Capitol Weekly. 
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Sacramento State Police reported on 
March | that a “suspicious object” was 
located near the University Union which 
led to State University Drive being 
closed to traffic for less than one hour. 
The object, later identified as “junk” by Police Chief 
Mark Iwasa, was removed from the scene. 





After falling to Sacramento Republic FC 
last season, the Sacramento State men’s 
soccer team forced a draw (0-0) against 


the Republic in an exhibition game 
March | at Hornet Field. 


For last week’s #PhotoOfTheDay, Bishop 
Jamie Soto of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Sacramento applies ashes to 

2 the forehead of Sacramento State 

junior Estefania Vasquez after a mass in the 





University Union Ballroom to commemorate Ash 
Wednesday on March 1. 
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€ NEWS IN BRIEF 


ATTEMPTED SUICIDE: An unidentified man 
attempted suicide by hanging from the Guy West 
Bridge on March 1, but was cut down by a 
passerby and landed on the ground, sustaining 
minor injuries, according to the Sacramento 
Police Department. The man, homeless 
according to the police, was taken to a hospital 
for treatment. Neither the suicidal man nor the 
witness were Sacramento State students, police 
said. 


EMERGENCY TEST: Sac State will administer 
a test of its notification systems for emergencies 
this Friday at 11:15 a.m. exactly. Sac State’s 
police department said “the test will include text 
messages, emails, phone calls, campus digital 
signs, the University home page, loudspeakers, 
and desktop alerts on some University-owned 
computers, as well as social networks such as 
Facebook and Twitter.” 


To stay up to date with news, 
go to statehornet.com/news 





*< CORRECTIONS 


In Issue 20, Volume 71 of The State Hornet, the following 


correction is listed: 


On pages 4 and 22 it is incorrectly reported that the US. 


Environmental Protection Agency’s action level for lead contam- 
ination ts five parts per billion. In fact, it is 15 parts per billion 


and five parts per billion is the standard set by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration for bottled water. 


We regret this error. 
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Sacramento State business major Devin Johnson works out during a recent visit to the gym. Johnson is launching FuseFit, an app dedicated to matching trainers with disabled clients. 


STILL 
FIGHTING 


PARALYZED FORMER MMA FIGHTER LAUNCHES 
APP HELPING THE DISABLED TO FIND TRAINERS 


Barbara Harvey 
@barbaraaharvey 


In the small fragment of time 
before he went into shock after his 
neck was broken during a training 
accident, former mixed martial 
arts fighter Devin Johnson laid on 
his back in the octagon and began 
to think. 

“ ‘Why did I wake up today? 
Why did I even go to practice to- 


59 


day? Why me?’ ” Johnson recalled 
thinking. 

“T called out to my friend and 
said ‘I’m not going to be able to 
fight again. It’s over, ” Johnson 
said. “It happened — and when it 


did, I knew for sure.” 


Growing up, Johnson had _al- 
ways imagined being a champion 
— “The ‘Rocky’ scenario,” as he 
put it. 

The scenario began to material- 
ize when Johnson began wrestling 
at Sierra College — his “jock days” 
before discovering MMA — and 
discovered he was a natural. It 
wasn’t long before those that knew 
him began to suggest professional 
fighting. 

“T found out that you could get 
paid to punch people — you know, 
all the cool stuff 1 was kind of just 
doing for free,” Johnson joked. 

Johnson fell in love with MMA. 
He began training at Ultimate Fit- 
ness, a gym in Sacramento owned 


by MMA and Ultimate Fighting 
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Photos courtesy of Devin Johnson 


Left, Devin Johnson during his career as a mixed martial arts fighter. Right, Johnson is visited by a friend while hospitalized after breaking his neck in a training accident. 


Championship star Urijah Faber, 
“The California Kid.” 

Faber, an established profes- 
sional, uses the gym to develop po- 
tential pro fighters and train those 
who were already fighting in the 
UFC. Many members, including 


Johnson, fought for Team Alpha 


Male, founded by Faber. 

“Being in that environment 
kind of made you feel that suceess 
was just around the corner,” John- 
son said. 

At a practice just prior to his 
professional debut, Johnson decid- 
ed to go a couple extra rounds to 
be sure he was prepared. 

His sparring partner caught 
him in a guillotine hold — a move 
in which the practitioner wraps his 
arms around his opponent’s neck. 

Devin’s memory of what hap- 
pened next differs from what his 
teammates told him happened. 

“I just remember a big — it 
sounded like an impact, and before 
I knew it, I was just looking up and 
my neck was — I just couldn’t get 
up,” Johnson said. “I had a kink 
in my neck, but I was like, “OK, I 
can’t get up. I think we should call 
9-1-1.” 

Johnson went into shock shortly 
after, which caused him to vomit, 





“There aren't that many resources available as far as fitness for 
Pe that are disabled, so a lot of porn give up, or if they don’t 


ave the insurance they just forget a 


- Devin Johnson 


Sac State student and founder of FuseFit 


out their health in general.” 





collapsing his lung. 

Doctors at UC Davis Medical 
Center put Johnson in an induced 
coma for two weeks while they 
performed surgery and worked to 
stabilize him. He lost significant 
weight during that time. 

“When I woke up, I couldn’t 
move too much except for my 
shoulders. I couldn’t even bring my 
arms to my face. It’s like a big fro- 
zen piece of meat waiting to thaw 
out,” Johnson said. 

Doctors informed Johnson that 
he had broken his fourth cervical 
vertebrae. Metal rods had been 
surgically inserted into his spine. 

He was given a 3 percent 
chance of walking again. 

“Tt wasn’t really the walking 
that I cared about, it was moving 
enough to at least be independent, 
like grooming and things like that,” 
Johnson said. 


After Johnson had stabilized, he 


began intensive physical therapy, 
where he returned to the comfort 
of the gym. 

“After surgery, they put you in 
an extensive rehab with a whole 
bunch of people like yourself,” 
Johnson said. “I was the one in the 
bunch that wanted to continue to 
work out. I couldn’t figure out why 
everyone else wasn’t as motivated. I 
would try to motivate everyone else 
to workout with me.” 

After years of intensive work- 
outs, Johnson has regained some 
mobility. He can now stand with 
support and walk with assistance. 

“T’ve gotten a lot back since that 
day,” Johnson said, crediting his 
workout routine. 

During his physical therapy, 
Johnson discovered a problem. 

“There aren’t that many re- 
sources available as far as fitness 
for people that are disabled, so a lot 
of people give up, or if they don’t 


have the insurance they just forget 
about their health in general.” 

So Johnson, who recently trans- 
ferred to Sacramento State from 
American River College with a 
business degree, wrote a business 
plan. 

Johnson developed FuseFit, a 
technological platform that allows 
in-home personal trainers to meet 
up with disabled and elderly cli- 
ents. The project launched an Indi- 
egogo campaign Feb. 28 to secure 
financing. 

“I don’t think people in the 
disabled and elderly communities 
should be marginalized just be- 
cause they need limited assistance,” 
Johnson said. 

Johnson described a poor gym 
experience for those in the disabled 
community — paying high mem- 
bership fees month after month 
and being stuck using the limited 
equipment available for those with 


specific needs. . 

“I wanted to give people ac- 
cess to an assistant who was there 
specifically for them and focus- 
es at their needs,” Johnson said. 
“There’s a lot of things that our ex- 
ercise training community can do 
for our disabled community.” 

Johnson enlisted Adam Cor- 
rigan, his one ttme MMA train- 
ing partner and current owner of 
Corrigan Fitness, to help develop 
FuseFit. | 

“I loved (the idea), because I 
had been working on an app, kind 
of like Uber for fitness.” Corrigan 
said. “I showed him sketches and 
designs I had drawn out for my 
idea, and he said, “This is exactly 
what I want to do.’ We both had 
a different niche, but at the end of 
the day it’s the same idea.” 

Though his plans were altered 
by the accident, Johnson now be- 
lieves that the different path he took 
will lead him to the same place. 

“To tell you the truth, I fought 
because I wanted to make enough 
money to open my own gym one 
day. Coaching and influencing — 
the leadership role has always been - 
in my blood,” Johnson said. “(Fuse- 
Fit) gives me a new fire — anew - 
spark.” 
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Business students listen to a Feb. 20 lecture in which professor Anna Vygodina discusses long-term finances. Student Investment Fund meetings are held every Monday in AIRC 1013. 


HORNETS OF WALL STREET 


Sac State Student Investment Fund manages a $470,000 stock portfolio 


Matthew Nobert 
@mnobert2020 





Sacramento State’s Student 
Investment Fund (SIF) tries to pro- 
vide real-life work experience for 
business students, handling a port- 
folio worth around $470,000 that 
holds assets from live stocks traded 
on the market daily. 

“We are long term volume in- 
vestors and our bench mark is S&P 
900,” said Anna Vygodina, a pro- 
fessor of finance. “So we’re invest- 
ed mainly in larger companies fol- 
lowing S&P 500 sector breakdown 
such as energy, utility and consum- 
er staples.” 

This money that the SIF stu- 
dents are working with is from 
University Enterprises, Inc. (UED). 


“We are managing actual mon- 


ey for (UED), part of their portfolio, 
so first of all the students get the 
experience of investing the actual 
money,” Vygodina said. 

The SIF is broken up into dif- 
ferent sectors; each one has a port- 
folio manager, or PM, leading the 
group and a security analysis, or 
SA, that is second-in-command. 
Also present is a group of interns 
who help with whatever the PM or 
SA need. 

To become an SA, you must 
submit an essay about why you’re 
interested in the job, sit down for 
a face-to-face interview with the 
professors and have your grades 
looked at. 

After one semester as an SA, 
you are moved up to the PM 
position. 

As far as interns go, anybody is 
welcome to come and join with- 


out necessarily needing any back- 
ground in business. 

Within in each sector, students 
conduct research on their sector 
and based off of that research de- 
cide what and what not to invest 
in, then present it to the class for 
its vote. 

“In our individual teams we 
put together a pitch based on what 
we feel should be the future direc- 


3 


tion,” said master of business ad- 
ministration student Erin ‘Tyrrell. 
“Then we present to the group 
and the more senior level of the 
teams vote whether or not they 
agree with our pitch. From that 
there is a board of directors that 
gives the final approval.” 

The SIF is not just a class to get 
experience, it is something that you 
can put on your resume as actual 
work time in the field; apart from 


having the same practices as the 
professional field, SIF is now using 
industry standard tools as well. 

The most recent addition of 
these tools are the Bloomberg 
terminals — extensive databases 
with live information coming m 
constantly. 

“Bloomberg is this network, 
it’s this amazing resource for the 
data,” Vygodina said. “It’s the 
main resource finance profession- 
als are using in the industry. If 
you're investing into the energy 
sector and some oil refineries, you 
can track their tanker over the 
ocean in real time.” 

‘The terminals aren’t very easy to 
operate or navigate in Bloomberg’s 
command-driven network, so each 
student must complete an eight 
hour training course that will teach 
them how. At the end, they receive 


a certificate of completion. 

“Basically to use the Bloomberg, 
it is so extensive and large, you 
need to understand how to navi- 
gate that database,” Vygodina said. 
“You can also add that to your re- 
sume, so when you apply for jobs, 
here it is — proof that I have my 
Bloomberg training and I can nav- 
igate Bloomberg ‘Terminals.” 

SIF is as close as college stu- 
dents can get to the real world of 
finance beside working for an ac- 
tual company that will ready them 
for the rest of their careers. 

“If I go into finance it will be 
good to know about the stocks and 
stuff, evaluations, finding sources 
and learning all the ratios,” said fi- 
nance major Kathrine Moen. “We 
go more in depth here than in the 
classes, so I think this definitely will 
help me.” 
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Students take notes and listen to a workshop about available health care for immigrants in the Sacramento 





CAMERON LENG - The State Hornet 


area, organized by Sacramento State’s Dreamer Resource Center and the National Immigration Law Center. 





Dreamer workshop focuses 
on health care options for 








undocumented students 


Cameron Leng 


@cameronl _ 





The Immigrants Accessing 
Healthcare workshop on Feb. 28 
aimed to inform undocumented 
students about health insurance 
and readily available health 
SErvices. 

Organized by Sacramento 
State’s Dreamer Resource Cen- 
ter and the National Immigra- 
tion Law Center, the workshop 
was intended to provide up-to- 
date information to those left un- 
certain about the health care and 
immigration policies of Presi- 
dent Donald ‘Trump. 

“Everyone needs to know that 
no matter who is president, ev- 
eryone in the United States has 
certain basic rights,” said guest 
speaker Gabrielle Lessard over 
her webinar presentation. 

Speaking on an anticipated 
executive order from Trump that 
would limit health care benefits 
to undocumented families living 
in the U.S., Lessard reminded 


attendees that the order has not 
been signed yet, and there is a 
chance that it may not be signed 
at all. 

Edith Gomez of the Health 
Education Council explained to 
attendees that because undocu- 
mented people are unsure about 
their status in the U.S., many 
have felt very hesitant to apply 
for health services. 

Gomez highlighted programs 
that work with undocumented 
students and families living in 
the U.S. to find the best health 
services regardless of immigra- 
tion status, such as Ventanilla de 
Salud. 

Developed by the Mexican 
Ministry and Foreign Affairs and 
Department of Health, VDS is a 
program that provides informa- 
tion, counseling and referrals to 
local communities. The program 
has provided services for over 
60,000 people in the Sacramen- 
to region and offers information 
visitors may need _ regarding 
health care. 

“VDS is open to the pub- 


lic,” Gomez said. “Though it is 
a program of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, you don’t have to be 
Mexican to be open to these safe 
services.” 

While VDS is only one pro- 
gram providing information and 
services to those of undocument- 
ed status, undocumented  stu- 
dents at Sac State may be won- 
dering what services they have 
access to on campus. 

Located in The WELL, Stu- 
dent Health and Counseling is 
accessible to all students regard- 
less of immigration status and 
can fill doctors’ prescriptions, 
provide mental health counsel- 
ing and sexual health testing and 
information. 

Though students pay for 
many of these services in their 
tuition fees, other specialty ser- 
vices carry additional fees. 

In spite of the uncertainty re- 
garding available health care ser- 
vices and unanswered questions 
about executive policies, these 
and other organizations still pro- 
vide options. 


‘Alternative Break’ 
offers students a 






chance to volunteer 
during spring recess 


Sign-ups for project to clean up - 
campus and river end March 15 


Khanlin Rodgers 
@ TheStateHornet 





The Community Engagement 
Center is urging students who do 
not have plans for spring break to 
give back to their community as 
part of Sacramento State’s Alter- 
native Break from March 20 to 23. 

The goal of this year’s Alterna- 
tive Break is to focus on Sac State 
and its immediate area. In past 
years, volunteers were sent to lo- 
cations all around the Sacramento 
area. he CEC limited the scope 
of the project in hopes of making it 
more accessible to students. 

“We have had a lot of success 
with this event, but we are making 
changes to hopefully see a bet- 
ter turnout,” said Eliot Watson, a 
graduate program assistant for the 
CEC. “We think making the event 
easier to get to will play a big role 
in that.” 

Along with the local focus, the 
CEC implemented a shift schedule 
that allows volunteers to sign up for 
any days they want. The shifts on 
March 20 and 21 will take place on 
campus and have morning and af- 
ternoon options available. 

“Volunteers have the option to 
sign up for whatever shift fits their 
schedule,” said graduate program 
assistant Claudia Pizano. 

On March 22 and 23, volun- 
teers will be meeting at the Amer- 
ican River near campus to help 


clean up trash and debris in the 
area. 

“Our school is a big resource 
for volunteer work,” Watson said. 
“We have over 30,000 students 
here, and even if half of a percent 
showed up to help, it would have a 
huge impact.” 

‘To reach its goal of 150 volun- 
teers, the CEC will instate a few in- 
centives to draw in more students. 
Everyone who signs up will receive 
lunch every day that they work, 
and a free ‘I-shirt to show that they 
were a part of the effort. The first 
100 students to sign up will also re- 
ceive a water bottle from the CEC. 

“Because Associated Students, 
Inc. is partnering with us for the 
event this year, only students are al- 
lowed to sign up,” said student as- 
sistant Javier Leon. “We just want 
to show our appreciation for those 
who come out to help.” 

After the last shift ends on 
March 23, an optional get-together 
will be held to help volunteers net- 
work with their peers and reflect 
on everything they accomplished 
during the week. 

“Our volunteers always have a 
lot to be proud of,” Watson said. 
“They deserve an opportunity to 
hang out and celebrate everything 
they achieve together.” 

Registration has already begun, 
but sign-ups for the Alternative 
Break close on March 15. 
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Sacramento Mayor Darrell Steinberg, second from right, participates in the groundbreaking ceremony for The Crossings, a new student living complex on Ramona Avenue. 





New student living complex set for 2018 


Mayor Steinberg, Councilmember Guerra attend groundbreaking ceremony 


Thomas Frey 
@ThomasFreyRP 





A 225-unit housing commu- 
nity, The Crossings, which will 
include an innovation center, be- 
gan construction with a ground- 
breaking ceremony featuring Sac- 
ramento Mayor Darrell Steinberg 
and City Councilmember Eric 
Guerra on March 2. 

This community will provide 
more students an opportunity to 
live closer to campus. It will in- 
clude a swimming pool and each 
unit will have a kitchen and sever- 
al bedrooms. 

“Making sure that we follow 


through on this innovation center 
— which can be the hub of our 
research development — I can’t 
think of a more significant thing 
to celebrate,’ Steinberg — said. 
“This is one of those situations 
that is a win-win. We are really 
doing all we can to enhance our 
partnership with Sac State.” 

‘The new building, which will 
be located at 2920 Ramona Ave., 
is slated for completion in August 
2018. 

Along with the new building, 
a $4.7 milion Ramona Avenue 
improvement project will provide 
residents a walkway underneath 


U.S. Highway 50 that leads direct- 


ly to campus. The improvement 
project will be finished before the 
building opens. 

While bringing in new housing 
is important to Guerra, the Sacra- 
mento State alumnus and District 
6 councilmember said he is most 
excited about the 11,000 square 
foot innovation center. 

“Students can do creative re- 


search and _ studying,’ Guerra 


said. “It is next to the industrial 
area. The goal is to have this area 
be a live (and) work type of area 
for students. All of this here lends 
itself to the industrial area nearby. 
We need housing that is close to 
campus and this will be a 10- min- 


ute walk to campus.” 

His goal is to keep Sac State 
students in Sacramento once they 
eraduate and have them work at 
places around the area. Guer- 
ra said he also wants students 
to learn about technology and 
become engineers and _ business 
leaders. 

‘Fhis won’t be the first inno- 
vation center that has been built 
near California universities. Ac- 
cording to Percy. Vaz, CEO of 
AMCAL Equities and the devel- 
oper of this project, the company 
has built one at Cal State Univer- 
sity Monterey Bay and is working 
to build more at Chico State, UC 


Merced, San Jose State and Cal 
Poly. 

“This will have all the bells 
and whistles, even from a national 
perspective,” Vaz said. “It is real- 
ly conducive for a lot of meetings 
and activities between students, 
faculty, business and technology 
to generate new ideas with the 
campus and hopefully spark some 
future big companies.” 

The building. is designed for 
students, but being a student is 
not a mandate to live there. Stu- 
dents will, however, have priority 
over non-students. The leasing 
will begin this summer for the fall 
2018 semester. 
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ST AT - €€ Now big of a problem do you think 
homelessness is among students?” 


According to a 2016 study, between 8 and 12 percent of all CSU 








students are experiencing homeless and about 25 percent deal 





with food insecurity. We decided to ask Sacramento State stu- 
dents on how big a problem they think homelessness is on col- 


lege campuses. Join the conversation online by using the hashtag By Vu Chau 


#SacStateSays. RELATED: Check out the editorial on page 22! #SacState S ays 





“| think a lot of 


“i think it's a pretty major. ——_—_—_—__———— _ people tend to struggle 

problem and not a lot of | financially but not 
people know about it. “I'm not that aware of “Llomelessness in | ReVOr really know. | wanting to seek or ask for 

One of my sister’s friends a homeless problem general is a big problem.” can't really generalize the help they need. So | 
went to Sac State and on campus. | didn’t about something like think that (homelessness) 
lived in her car and the even think that there that. Not everyone has is quite a big issue for 
AIRC for a while too.” was a problem.” the same support from people to acknowledge.” 


family ... it’s hard.” 


- Rachel Singleton - Mackenzie McGary 


- Alyssa Espinoza - Akshay Singh - Andy Nguyen 
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Sacramento State volleyball was 
represented on a national stage af- 
ter juniors Kennedy Kurtz and 
Shannon Boyle competed at the 
U.S. Women’s National ‘Team open 
tryouts from March 3-5. 

Kurtz and Boyle were among 
250 of the nation’s best indoor 
volleyball players from more than 
90 colleges and high schools who 
were evaluated at the U.S. Olym- 
pic Training Center in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Three-time Olympic gold med- 
alist Karch Kiraly — a member of 
the U.S. national indoor volleyball 
team in 1984, 1988 and 1996 — 
oversaw the evaluations. 

“It’s a really good opportunity 
for them to play with our nation’s 


€ SPORTS “ 
Hornets try out for 
National Volleyball Team 





best players from all levels,” Sac 
State volleyball coach Ruben Vol- 
ta said. “I’m excited for them to 
be challenged and be around that 
level of play.” 

Kurtz (setter) and outside hitter 
Boyle are the first Sac State wom- 
en’s volleyball players in program 
history to try out for the national 
team. Both played important roles 
in the Hornets’ regular season suc- 
cess (20-12, 13-3 Big Sky) as leaders 
of the team in total assists and at- 
tacks. The team finished first in the 
Big Sky South Division, earning a 
share of the regular season con- 
ference championship for the first 
time since 2006. 

Kurtz and Boyle were informed 
of the tryout by Volta — who se- 
lected the duo to represent Sac 
State. 

“Ruben (Volta) brought Kenne- 


VOLLEYBALL 


U.S. 





dy and me into his office one day 
and said he had a question to ask 
us,” Boyle said. “At first we were a 
little afraid thinking we did some- 
thing wrong, but he asked us to go 
to the tryout if we were interested 
and of course we were.” 

Boyle was a second team All- 
League selection along with team- 
mates Madeline Cannon, Court- 
ney Dietrich and Lexie Skalbeck. 
Boyle averaged 3.49 kills, 3.14 digs 
and 3.83 points per set. 

Kurtz, who was a first team All- 
League selection, averaged 11.29 
assists and 2.70 digs per set, while 
ranking 11th in the nation among 
all Division I women’s volleyball 
players in total assists. 

“We've been training a lot right 
now so I’ve just been preparing 
myself to impress all of the coaches 
there,” Kurtz said. 
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Sacramento State juniors Shannon Boyle, seen here spiking, and 
Kennedy Kurtz were among 250 of the nation’s best indoor volleyball 
players who tried out for a spot on three national collegiate level teams. 


The tryouts at the U.S. Olym- 
pic ‘Training Center provided an 
opportunity for Kurtz and Boyle to 
compete for a spot on three nation- 
al collegiate level teams. 

The selection process will be 
finalized at the end of March for 
groups consisting of 12 players 
training and playing matches in 
Europe and Thailand. The next 
level of athletes chosen will be the 
36 players invited to Minneapolis in 
June to compete for the USA Gurls’ 
Junior National Championships. 


“Tt would be really awesome to 
represent Sac State and represent 
my team,” Kurtz said. 

U.S. Women’s National Team 
tryouts come at an eventful time for 
Kurtz and Boyle as Sac State be- 
gan its beach volleyball season on 
the road Wednesday against Santa 
Clara. 

The Hornets will also be mak- 
ing an international trip to China 
in May where the team will play 
five matches over an | 1-day span 
in Shanghai, Nanjing and Beying. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


The AQUATIC CENTER just might have a position for you! 


Part-time and seasonal positions 
available for 2017 include... 


-Summer Camp Counselor 





-Front Office Customer Service Staff 


-Dock Master Customer Service Staff 


-Instructors (Sailing, Rowing, Waterski, 
Wakeboard and Kayak) 


Detailed job descriptions available on our website: 


sacstateaquaticcenter.com 


SACRAMENTO STATE 


AQUA UG 
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Two top seniors are 
ineligible until NCAA 
investigation closes 


Will Moon 
@MoonMan0305 





With two months down and 
less than two months remaining 
in the spring season, the Sacra- 
mento State women’s tennis team 
has defied expectations, for better 
or for worse. 

‘Though the Hornets were pro- 
jected to finish the regular season 
atop the Big Sky Conference in 
January’s preseason coaches’ poll, 
coach Clarisse Baca said she has 
also been focused on laying down 
the foundation for the program’s 
future during her first year at the 
helm. 

“T think there were bigger 
goals like transitioning on cam- 
pus (from the Rio Del Oro Rac- 
quet Club), getting new recruits, 
working together with the school 
and building up the program,” 
Baca said. “I know this year’s ... 
going to still be tough but with the 
hopes that in the long term we'll 
even be better than what we were 
before.” 

While Sac State 


stands with a 3-8 overall record. 


currently 


the team has played the first half 
of the spring season without se- 
Alina 


played at No. | exclusively for the 


niors Soltanici who 


last two seasons and Deiman- 
te Bulatovaite. The State Hornet 
that both 
players had been injured, but 


previously reported 
recently discovered both players 
have been ineligible for the last 
eight months. 

The Sac State tennis depart- 
ment could not be reached for 
comment regarding Soltanici and 
Bulatovaite’s situation “due to an 
ongoing investigation,” said As- 


sistant Athletics Media Relations 
Director Andrew ‘Tomsky via text 
message. 
Bulatovaite, been 
practicing with the team along- 
side Soltanici, said the duo had 
planned to make its return for 
Sac State’s Feb: 18 doublehead- 
er but remain ineligible until the 
NCAA and the university close 


the investigation. 


who has 


“We don’t know when we’re 
going to be back,” Bulatovaite 
said. “It’s heartbreaking to just sit 
on the benches and look how the 
girls are playing (while) not being 
able to contribute to the team.” 

Junior Anna-Maria Nau was 
also scheduled to play against 
Northern Arizona and Southern 
Utah on Feb. 18, but was side- 
lined after a car accident left her 
with undisclosed injuries. While 
Nau is expected to return shortly, 
the Hornets only had six of their 
11 total players available to play 
in the doubleheader. 

Among the bright spots for 
the team so far has been junior 
Ana Loaiza Esquivias, who has 
been named Big Sky Player of 
the Week three times in a four- 
week span. Loaiza has played ev- 
ery match this season in the No. 
| spot after playing last season at 
No. 3 and No. 4, and holds a 8-1 
singles record as of press time. 
the 
we've had have been kind of off, I 


“Since circumstances 


just decided I just wanted to play 


my best and try to be confident,” 
Loaiza said. “I just had to do it.” 

Though Sac State is ranked 
sixth in Big Sky standings, the 
2-2 in 


play and could still claim the 


Hornets are conference 
top seed with seven conference 
matches to play this spring. How- 
ever, Baca said the team needs to 


Hornets struggle without top senior players 
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The women’s tennis team, featuring Sofia Gulnova, top, is 3-8 this season without seniors Deimante Bulatovaite 
and Alina Soltanici. Bulatovaite and Soltanici, bottom, have been unable to play due to an ongoing investigation. 





“We don’t know when 
we’re going to be back. 
It's heartbreaking to 
just sit on the benches 
and look how the girls 
are playing (while) not 
being able to contribute 
to the team.” 


- Deimante Bulatovaite 
Sacramento State junior tennis player 





improve its doubles play to have 
a serious chance at winning, es- 
pecially after losing four matches 
4-3 this season. 

“T think one of the key points 
is that we get too tight on the spe- 
cific points and we’re just pushing 
the ball and letting our opponents 


just get ahead,” Baca said. “We’re 


going to work on ... pretty much 


just changing direction, (getting 


closer) to the net and changing 


“FRANCISCO MEDINA - The State Hornet . 


the rhythm.” 

Many players, including senior 
Andie Mouzes, have had to climb 
up the lineup in the absence of 
Bulatovaite and Soltanici. Mouz- 
es went from playing No. 5 in all 
but three singles matches last sea- 
son to playing No. 3 every match 
this spring — aside from Jan. 28 
when she played No. 2 against 
UC Davis. 


“I’m two or three positions 





higher than last year, so that’s 
definitely a challenge but I think 
gaining some confidence with 


some wins will help all of us, in- 
cluding myself,” Mouzes said. 
After splitting the March 4 
doubleheader with a win over 
Montana and a loss to Montana 
State, Sac State will travel to 


Southern California to face San 
Diego State March 10. 
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Former football 


coach holds 





interim athletic 
director position 


Volek helps process to find 
new athletic director 


Alec Romero 


@romero_alec 





John Volek, or “The Big Cat” 
as he’s known at Sacramento 
State, is back on campus 1|4 years 
after his final season as the head 
football coach for the Hornets. 

Volek was named the interim 
athletic director on Jan. 10 after 
Bill Macriss, who had been ath- 
letic director since March 2015, 
was reassigned to executive as- 
sociate athletics for operations 
and facilities in the department. 
Volek is a part of the committee 
that is actively searching for a 
full-time athletic director. 

“It feels good to be back,” 
Volek said. “I get to be around 
my people and I get to re-ac- 
quaint myself with my former 
football players.” 

Volek came to Sac State in 
1995 after spending seven sea- 
sons coaching football at Fres- 
no City College, where he was 
named coach of the year just 
a few months before taking his 
new post. In Volek’s first season 
coaching the Hornets, the team 
won the American West Confer- 
ence Championship with a 4-6-1 
record. 

That team featured Volek’s 


first All-American player, Jon 
Osterhout — a member of the 
Sac State Football Hall of Fame 
and the current head football 
coach at American River Col- 
lege — who played for the Hor- 
nets from 1995 to 1999. 

Osterhout played nearly every 
position on the offensive line, was 
a two-time all-Big Sky confer- 
ence selection, the team’s most 
valuable player in 1999 and was 
selected as a first team All-Amer- 
ican the same season. 

“Coach Volek was an incred- 
ible motivator 
and leader of young men,” Os- 


- a father figure 


terhout said. “He was consistent 
as a coach on a daily basis with 
how he dealt with people and 
how he held his student-athletes 
accountable.” 

After moving into the Big Sky 
Conference in 1996, Sac State 
went 27-51 for the remainder of 
Volek’s tenure with only two win- 
ning seasons. 

In 2003, Volek became the 
athletic director at Sierra Col- 
lege, where he played football 
from 1965 to 1967. 

The school’s baseball, wom- 
en’s tennis and wrestling pro- 
grams all won state titles during 
his eight years at the position. 
Volek also helped plan the com- 
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Former Sacramento State head football coach John Volek was selected as the interim athletic director on Jan. 
10. Volek is also a part of the selection committee that is searching for a full-time athletic director. 





“Coach Volek was an incredible motivator - 


a father figure and leader 


of young men. He was consistent as a coach on a daily basis with how he 
ealt with people and how he held his student-athletes accountable.” 


pletion of a 1,500-seat football 
stadium, along with renovations 
to many other on-campus sports 
facilities. 

As the interim athletic direc- 
tor for Sac State, Volek said he 
hopes to continue overseeing up- 
grades to the athletic facilities. 
He wants to build a new home for 
the basketball, gymnastics and 
volleyball programs — which all 
host opponents in the Nest a 
1,012-seat multi-purpose gym- 
nasium built 62 years ago. 

“We need to get an event cen- 
ter and coordinate with the city 
to supply the place,” Volek said. 
“It could be a great opportunity 
to bring in educators, entertain- 
ers and host big-time collegiate 
sporting events. Not everything 
can be in a 20,000-seat Golden 
1 Center, so Sacramento needs 
that mid(-sized) 5-to-7,000-seat 
arena that can be shared be- 
tween our community and our 
students.” 

There have been a few at- 


- Jon Osterhout 
Former Sacramento State football player 


tempts made to build an event 
center on campus, including a 
2014 vote that was opposed by 
nearly 80 percent of the student 
body due to a proposed $438 an- 
nual student fee which accompa- 
nied the plan. 

A few months later, discus- 
sions about an on-campus event 
center arose once more after The 
WELL was nearly transformed 
into an arena. [Three thousand 
imported bleachers and a porta- 
ble court were set to move into 
The WELL when the men’s 
basketball 
one win of hosting the Big Sky 


team came within 
‘Tournament. 

“We’ve been in Division I 
(and) we’ve made the playoffs in 
these sports,” Volek said. “We 
should be hosting those type of 
sporting events in Sacramento 

- the seventh biggest city in the 
state of California and the state 
capital.” 

Long before taking the in- 
terim athletic director position, 





Volek has been pushing for more 
pride at Sac State. Former play- 
ers such as Paul Carrillo, a quar- 
terback for three seasons (1997- 
99), heard Volek’s vision from 
the day he signed to play at Sac 
State. 

“He wanted to be at Sac State; 
he wanted to succeed,” Carrillo 
said. “He believed the universi- 
ty should be playing in a higher 
conference such as the Mountain 
West instead of the Big Sky.” 

Volek has been asked to con- 
sider accepting the full-time 
position as the next athletic di- 
rector, but said that he remains 
uncertain about his longevity af- 
ter retiring once already in 2011. 

“We need to bring in some- 
body who’s going to commit to 
us over a longer term than | can 
Volek said. “Hopefully, 


there is a place for me where I 


give,” 


can continue to help the growth 
- help the students and be a 
part of the community.” 
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Sac State holds public forums in search for new 


athletic director 


Max Jacobs 


@maxjacobshornet 


The Sacramento State com- 
munity was invited to The WELL 
to watch presentations from all 
four candidates for the position of 
athletic director during the week 
of Feb. 27. 

Students, faculty and alumni 
gathered in the Terrace Suite to 
hear each candidate discuss their 
plans and goals for success, if se- 
lected for the position. 

The presentations were ap- 
proximately 20 minutes in length, 
as each candidate addressed their 
personal approach to responsibil- 
ities faced by athletic directors, 
which. range from fundraising 
to staying competitive in athlet- 
ics and hiring and firing of staff. 
Afterward, the candidates fielded 
questions from the attendees. 

The candidates are Mark Orr, 
the athletic director of Saint 
Mary’s: College .of California; 
Brian Wickstrom, the athletic di- 
rector of the University of Lou- 
isiana-Monroe; Mark. Massari, 
the deputy athletic director at 
Oregon State University; and Sol- 
omon Fulp, the executive director 
of university business partnership 
and services at UC Berkeley. 

Several speakers had connec- 
tions to either the university or the 
community. Orr graduated from 
Christian Brothers High School 
in Sacramento, Massari played 
football for the Hornets from 
1988 to 1992, and Fulp earned his 
master’s degree at Sac State after 
wrestling at the University of Pa- 
cific and Oregon. 

While each speaker had a dif- 
ferent approach, each candidate 
placed emphasis on their confi- 
dence to establish Sac State ath- 
letics as a championship-caliber 
university. 

“The reason I am willing to 
leave an FBS school to come to an 


FCS program like Sac State is be- 


cause I know we can win national 
championships here,” Wickstrom 
said. 

Fulp — who presented the 
goals of moving Sac State to the 
Mountain West Conference in 
the near future and plans for a 
new basketball facility — also ex- 
pressed ambition when it came to 
the success of the program. 

“We are going to be comfort- 
able championships.” 
Fulp said about the culture sur- 


winning 


rounding athletics on campus. 

Pride in athletics and student 
engagement at sporting events 
came up- with each candidate. 
With only 1,700 on-campus resi- 
dents out of a student body that 
exceeds 30,000, all four speakers 
encouraged students to become 
more involved.on campus. 

Sac State junior wide receiver 
Isiah Hennie spoke on the im- 
portance of an athletic director 
to help student participation at 
events, even when teams struggle 
to win games. 

“We as a team have the most 
fun when there (are) a lot of peo- 
ple at our games,” Hennie said. 

Questions from the attend- 
ees reached a wide spectrum of 
talking points. From inquiring on 
the handling of day-to-day opera- 
tions to asking the speakers about 
specific decisions they made in 
past positions, people at the forum 
were candid about their concerns 
and opinions. 


Wayne Stokes, a Sacramento . 


resident and Sac State alumnus, 
attended each. presentation and 
asked each candidate about their 
employment and 
practices. 

“I want someone who is confi- 
dent,” Stokes said about his ideal 
qualities of an athletic director. 
“Fundraising is also an important 
part of this job, so they need to 
know how to raise funds.” 

Wilham Bishop, the director of 
equal opportunity in Sac State’s 
human resources department, 


fundraising 


Nicole FOWLER 





Mark Massari, top, and Solomon Fulp, bottom, speak about their plans for Sacramento State athletics if they 
are hired as the new athletic director. The public forums were held in the The WELL's Terrace Suite. 





Mark Orr 
Saint Mary’s College athletic director 


Brian Wickstrom 
Unwersity of Louisiana-Monroe athletic director 


Mark Massari 
Oregon State deputy athletic director 


Solomon Fulp 


UC Berkeley executwe director of business 
partnership and services 





asked Fulp about sexual assault 
allegations that have plagued UC 
Berkeley athletics, and how Fulp 
would address similar problems if 
he were to become the new athlet- 
ic director. 

Bishop said. he was pleased 
with Fulp’s zero tolerance. atti- 
tude when it comes to safety of 
students. 

“This is our university and 
we are responsible for all of our 
students,” Bishop said about the 
importance of ‘an athletic direc- 
tor addressing assault allegations. 
“The best way to handle it is to 
address it upfront. Io educate, 
and make sure it never happens 
again. I got that from (Fulp’s) 
answer.” 

The head athletic position is 
currently held by interim director 
John Volek. Following the series 
of presentations, Sac State is ex- 
pected to select one of the candi- 
dates in the near future. 
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Cancer survivor and Sac State student 
LaSal Garcia brings style to Sacramento 


By Nicole Fowler 
@ltsColez World 


Photo courtesy of LaSal Garcia 
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t 13 years old, LaSal 
Garcia had his entire 
life ahead of him and 
the possibilities seemed 
as if they were endless —— before 
tragedy struck. 

While still in’ eighth grade, 
Garcia was diagnosed with stage 
three Hodgkin lymphoma, a form 





of cancer that attacks lymph 
nodes that are responsible for pro- 
tecting the body against disease 
and foreign bacteria. 

. Following the diagnosis, Gar- 
cla underwent intensive chemo- 
therapy and radiation treatments 
for five months in hopes of de- 
stroying the disease. 

“fm an only child of my mom 
so seeing her crying and scared, I 
couldn’t feed into it and feel sorry 
for myself,” Garcia said. “I had to 
be strong for us.” 

Garcia learned to be strong 
through. many things including 
academics which is something 
he said he strives for success and 
takes great pride in. 

All the 


caused Garcia to miss the last half 


chemo _ treatments 


of his middle school career, but 


he continued his studies through 
a special form of home schooling. 


Photo courtesy of LaSal Garcia 


Despite the roadblocks, he 
sraduated middle school at the 
top of his class and received spe- 
cial recognition from the mayor 
of Richmond. 

Garcia’s fight and_persever- 
ance brought him through treat- 
ment to now celebrate almost 11 
years in remission, but his life 1s 
not without challenges. 

Occasionally Garcia expe- 
riences complications from. the 
illness, mainly due to'a compro- 
mised immune system, which he 
said: has impacted his academics 


and hopes-of attending graduate 


school. 
‘Toward the end of the fall 
2016 semester, Garcia almost 


found himself in a second battle 
with cancer. 

“T was scared. My past flooded 
my mind and it was similar tim- 
ing,’ he said. “I was graduating 
middle school. Now I’m graduat- 
ing college so it hit me like, ‘Damn 
not again.’ ” 

Garcia, 24, is now in his last 
semester at Sac State studying bi- 
ology with a concentration in bio- 
medical sciences. 

While his focus is on his aca- 
demics and graduating, he also 





has had his attention on a new 
found venture — fashion. 

Garcia and his childhood 
friend, Ken Green, launched 
Ange Gardien earler this year. 
The brand not only aims to sell 
their stylish “dad hats,” a popular 
fashion piece, and t-shirts, but it 
also pays homage to victims of vi- 


' olence in his hometown of Rich- 


mond, California. 

“We have lost a lot people to 
senseless violence,” he said. “A lot 
of people my age don’t make it to 
my age.” 

The main logo of Ange Gardi- 
en is a depiction of an angel with 
wings and a face that is a symbol 
of protection and faith, incorpo- 
rating biblical references into the 
design. 

“It goes back to the whole 
warrior aspect,” he said. “God 
calls upon his warrior angels to 
look over you and watch over 
you. That’s where the idea stems 
from.” 

Ange Gardien’s success did not 
happen overnight; it was a trial 
and error process. With the assis- 
tance of his business partners, for- 
mer Nordstrom associate Devika 
Waland and owner Ken Green, 


the trio works effortlessly to make 
sure the business thrives to its full 
potential. 

“Over the past two years be- 
fore we actually opened the brand 
visually to the public, me and 
LaSal spent time focusing on our 
brand’s direction and marketing 
to sources within the higher levels 
of the fashion industry,’ Green 
said. 

Like Garcia, 


a Richmond native who 


Green is also 
seeks 
to give back to his communi- 
ty through Ange Gardien. He 
is in charge of design, creative 
direction, and finances for the 
company. 

As for Waland, she is no strang- 
er to business. Her family has been 
in hospitality for 25 years and be- 
ing the youngest, she is looking to 
carry on that tradition. 

“Coming from a background 
that had nothing, now to some- 
thing really makes me. want to 
better myself and humble my 
ways in giving back and putting 
others before me. Ange Gardien 
is a great aide in doing so,” said 
Waland. 

When he isn’t promoting his 
clothing, Garcia can still be found 


being productive. In addition to 
being a full-time student and work- 
ing, he is also president of Sac 
State’s Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity. 

As the face of the chapter, he 
holds responsibilities such as trea- 
surer, creating meeting agendas 
and finding keynote speakers for 
programs. 

Through everything going on 
in his life in and out of school, he 
said that he has learned the skill 
of time management. 

“When I first came into the 
organization I would always go to 
my brother, Ishmael Pruitt,” Gar- 
cia said. “He helped me with my 
time management skills, and tried 
to find the balance between it all. 
It’s so easy to prioritize one thing 
over the other.” 

Having endured the trials of 
chemotherapy, radiation and four 
surgeries, Garcia can only de- 
scribe his body as damaged. His 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity name, 
Ujasiri, represents resilience. 

“Failure and doubt are just 
stepping stones to push you for 
your greater purpose,” he said. 
“It’s just an obstacle to challenge 
that you are definitely capable of 
overcoming.” 


Photo courtesy of LaSal Garcia 





Jeremiah La’Strap, in blue, and Isaiah Lacy, in red, model hats and shirts from LaSal Garcia's 
brand, Ange Gardien. The fashion collection officially launched in February and is a tribute 
to homicide victims in his hometown of Richmond. 3 
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Sac State play 


explores stories of 
human exploitation 
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Adaptation of ‘Stories to be Told’ 
inspired by current events 


Sharlene Phou 
@sharlenephou 


“Stories to be ‘Told,’ a play di- 
rected by Roberto Dario Pomo 
and Lisa Carmen Ross, will be per- 
formed at the Playwnights’ Theatre 
in Shasta Hall on Wednesdays 
through Sundays until March 19. 

The play explores different 
narratives of human exploitation. 
Pomo said that the some of the 
include the how the 
powerful take control of the pow- 


narratives 


erless and how survival can be dif- 
ficult in an advanced society. 

“Right now, in our contempo- 
rary society, we’re dealing with a 
lot of issues that are a part of what 
we call ‘the democratic system,’ but 
are usually ignored,” Pomo said. 
“For instance, how the govern- 
ment treats illegal immigration — 
how as a nation, now, supposedly 
we want to build a wall to divide 
neighbors.” 

Some of the plot lines deal with 
gender roles in society, such as the 
story of a vendor and his wife. In 
this story, a woman wants to work, 
go to school and do more with her 
life. Instead, she is confined to the 
house where she lives with her hus- 
band and children. Her husband, 
on the other hand, works as a street 
vendor. 

The street vendor suffers from 
an abscessed tooth, but is unable 
to treat it because he has no health 


rR OR] 


insurance. His wife makes several 
attempts to help ease his pain and 
give him medicine, but he refuses 
her help. 

Nick Micheels, an alumnus of 
the music department, plays the 
role of the street vendor. Micheels 
said that his character does not 
treat his wife particularly well. 

“She explains that she wanted 
to work and go to school, and the 
vendor says right off the bat, ‘No, 
you got to stay home with the kids,’ 
” Micheels said. “So he kind of 
limits her. I think that’s why she re- 
mains in the house the whole time, 
on that smaller turntable — while 
the vendor is free to move about 
the stage because he has a job. He 
gets to do whatever he wants to re- 
ally, and she does nothing but try to 
help him the whole time.” 

Nicole Anne Salle, a senior 
theater major, plays the role of the 
vendor’s wife. She interprets the 
story as a critique of those who 
work too much and end up losing 
sight of what really matters. 

“The first tme I read this script, 
I was just intrigued,” Salle said. 
“For the story with the vendor and 
his wife, I think it was a critique 
on how money plays a role on our 
lives without us realizing or under- 
standing it. You miss out on your 
life and your family and just get so 
involved in making money that you 
don’t take the time to take care of 
yourself or those around you.” 

“Stories to be Told” was writ- 





Photo courtesy of Craig Koscho 


As Jason Fong, center, slowly changes into a dog, he is checked out by veterinarian Monique Crawford, left, 
and wite McKenzie Lopez, in ‘Stories to be Told,’ which runs at the Playwrights’ Theatre in Shasta Hall from 


March 8 to 19. 


“I'm concerned (about the) turmoil in the 
country, that is what this (design) is all about 
and how it affects our students, our 
education system and our society.” 


- Stephanie Conrad 
Set Designer 


ten by Osvaldo Dragun, an Argen- 
tinian playwright who specialized 
in the dramatic genres of absurd- 
ism and the grotesque. Pomo trans- 
lated and adapted the stories. 

Instead of Buenos Aires, Pomo 
changed the setting of the play to 
New York City. Another change he 
made was the addition of multime- 
dia and a story reflecting the lead 
contamination of water in Flint, 
Michigan. 

The set for “Stories to be Told” 
is predominantly gray, with red be- 
ing the only color. It features blocks 
sitting on top of round turntables 
with different political images past- 
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ed on them. 

Behind the turntables, against 
the back of the stage, is a large mu- 
ral painted by set designer Stepha- 
nie Conrad. 7 


“The set is very anti-realism, its . 
non-realistic—almost sculptural,” 


Pomo said. “So, it’s more symbol- 


ic and laden with social political 


messages.” 

Conrad said that she tried to 
capture major issues such as the 
Flint water crisis, Black Lives Mat- 
ter and the deportation of people 
who live in the US. illegally. 

“When I got asked to design 
‘Stories to be Told’ and I read the 


script for it, I thought it was very 
timely in term of what was hap- 
pening with our country,’ Conrad 
said. “I’m concerned (about the) 
turmoil in the country, that is what 
this (design) is all about and how it 
affects our students, our education 
system and our society.” 

Ross said that she personally re- 
lated to the play, as she understands 
the struggles of being a wife and 
trying to make ends meet in a soci- 
ety that is based on monetary gain. 

She said she hopes the play will 
provoke thoughts and have people 
discuss the issues they saw depicted 
on stage. 

“I hope that there’s a little bit 
of that, that they take away,” Ross 
said. “If there’s nugget of it that’s 
actually personal, like I could see 
myself in some of the roles of the 
wives. If that happens to an audi- 
ence member then I will be super 
pleased as well.” 


Cost: 
$5 - $12 
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Throughout the day musical 
notes float through the corridors 
of Capistrano Hall, occasionally 
escaping the building’s sandy stone 
walls to faintly dance their way to 
the ears of bustling students. 

This warm, sunny ‘Thursday 
was no different as Choral Director 
Donald Kendrick prepared for his 
upcoming production. 

Kendrick energetically swept 
into Capistrano room 151 with 
black garments in dry-cleaner bags 
draped over his arm, explaining 
that all the men and women must 
wear the same tux or dress for 
performances. 

As Kendrick laid the clothes 
over a railing, he noted, with good 
humor and a bit of exasperation, 
some singers had yet to acquire 
their uniforms — even though the 
show is scheduled for next week. 

With the performance starting 


at 8 p.m. on March 11, Sacra- 


mento State’s Men’s and Women’s 
Choirs and the University Cho- 
rus will kick off the spring semes- 
ter with the first choral concert at 
Sacred Heart Catholic-Church in 
East Sacramento, where Kendrick 
is also the music director. 

Eagerly and with purpose, Ken- 
drick bounced around the room as 
he described ‘The Music Makers 
concert as a celebration of music’s 
impact and power. 

The theme and name come 
from the Arthur O’Shaughnessy 
poem, he said, and it speaks to the 
place artists and musicians have in 
society. 

“We are the music makers, and 
we are the dreamers of dreams,” 
said Kendrick, stopping 
stretching out his arms. “We bring 
beauty to the world through music, 


and 


especially through choral music.” 
And this is reflected in the piec- 
es chosen for his choirs to sing, he 
said, which all have a commonality 
in the way they illuminate the im- 
portance and significance of music. 


The normally 


sung are more classical, said busi- 


compositions 


The Sacramento State men’s, left, and women’s chorus, above, will perform March 11 at 8 
p.m. at the Sacred Heart Church to showcase the power and beauty of music. 


Role of artists and musicians explored in ‘Music Makers’ 
Men’s and women’s choirs to perform international set at Sacred Heart on Saturday 








“We are the music makers, and we are the 
dreamers of dreams. We bring beauty to the world 
through music, especially through choral music.” 


- Donald Kendrick 
Choral Director 





ness accounting major Sophia 
Palomo, who sings in the Wom- 
en’s Choir, adding that this per- 
formance is going to be more con- 
temporary and include songs from 
many different countries. 

The performance will include 
music from Finland, Wales, Aus- 
tralia, Norway, Russia, Germany 
and Greece — along with works 
from American composers Ste- 
phen Caracciolo and_ Nicholas 
Omiccioli. 

“They don’t sound lke a stan- 
dard choral piece would,” said vo- 
cal performance major Sarah Joy 
Sy, who is also a member of the 
Women’s Choir. “But it is exciting.” 

Justin Ramm-Damron, a vocal 
performance major who sings in 
the Men’s Chou, said that the pro- 


cess to prepare for an event varies, 


but a concert like this one, which 
usually consists of six or seven piec- 
es, takes about a month for memo- 
rization and individual work. 

They have been preparing for 
this performance since the start of 
the semester, beginning of Febru- 
ary, said Ramm-Damron. “It’s go- 
ing to be great.” 

But Jason Burke, a vocal perfor- 
mance voice opera major, said the 
most important thing a singer can 
do to prepare is to make sure that 
they’re comfortable singing in front 
of people and to practice it. 

“Then it’s show time — get 
out there and do your thing. Some 
people sink, some people fall and 
some people just rise,” said Burke. 
“T think we are going to do fabu- 
lous — last semester I don’t think I 
would have said that.” 


Along with a host of other types 
of performances coming out of 
the Sac State music department, 
including opera and _ individual 
instrumental recitals —- dates of 
which can be found on the pro- 
gram’s website calendar — there 
will be one more choral concert on 
May 13 called Choralfest 2017. 

Not only will Choralfest feature 
all three of the university’s choirs, 
but three high schools from the 
community are invited to partic- 
ipate in the annual event as well, 
said Kendrick. 

This year the Rocklin, Bella 
Vista and E] Camino High School 
Choirs have been selected to join 
Sac State students on the stage 
at Sacred Heart for the end-of- 
the-semester concert, which will 
consist of each group’s singular 
performance and then a one-song 
collaboration. 

“Tt gives them a chance to sing 
with college choirs,” said Kend- 
rick, adding that it works as a re- 
cruitment tool because it brings the 
graduating high school seniors to 
Sac State. 


Cost: 
$5 - S10 
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Where do homeless CSU students sleep? 


69.3% 





Temporarily In a car, tent 
with friends or public place 
and relatives 


"EDITORIAL: Follow the Money 
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12.2% 
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At a motel, in 
a camper or 


1% 





Other 


5th wheel 
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State shouldn't raise tuition when at least 8 percent of CSU students are homeless 


State’s 
implementation of the Student 


Sacramento recent 
Emergency Housing Program is 
a good first step in dealing with 
an epidemic of 
among California State Universi- 


homelessness 


ty students, 

However, it is only a first step, 
and if the CSU really wants to 
take the problem seriously then 
and 


administrators lawmakers 


need to put a halt on tuition raises 
and fee hikes. 

Sac State’s Student Emergency 
Housing Program will allow two 
students at a time to live in_a res- 
idence hall and have a meal plan 
free of charge for 30 days. School 
officials said that they hope to ex- 
pand the program to accommo- 
date four students at a time. 

There isn’t hard, explicit data 
available tracking the problem 
of student homelessness through 
time, but some available statistics 


can shed light on the scope of the 
issue. 

According to a 2016 study 
commissioned by the chancellor’s 
office, between 8 and 12 percent 
of CSU students are homeless 
and up to a quarter are “food in- 
secure,’ which means that they do 
not have affordable access to nu- 
tritious food. 

The problem is nationwide. 
According to federal data released 
in 2015, 58,000 students using 
the Fee Application for Federal 
Student Aid (FAFSA) identified 
themselves as homeless — and 
that number may be understated. 
This was a rise of 2,000 from just 


two years earlier. 


Furthermore, the number of 
colleges providing food banks and 
pantries has skyrocketed since 
2008 from just four to hundreds 
of schools. As of 2016, 11 of the 
23 CSU campuses had programs 





“The number of colleges providing food 
banks and pantries has skyrocketed since 
2008 from just four to hundreds of schools. As 


of 2016, 11 of the 23 CSU campuses had 
programs for students facing food insecurity.” 





for students facing food insecurity. 

Meanwhile, the cost of tuition 
at a CSU has risen from $3,521 
in the 2007-08 academic year to 
$5,472, which is an increase of 
about $1,300 when adjusted for 
inflation. 

Students around the country 
are paying not only for a high- 
er cost of education but also for 
amenities aimed at improving the 
“college experience” at the same 
time as more of them are unable 
to stay afloat with basic expenses. 

This, of course, can lead to 


more student debt in the future, 
as students experiencing home- 
lessness often belong to the same 
historically disadvantaged groups 
whose dropout rates are higher 
than average. 

the CSU Board 


is considering the 


This month, 
of ‘Trustees 
first tuition hike in several years 
because Governor Jerry Brown’s 
proposed budget does not cover a 
$168 million gap between the sys- 
tem’s preliminary budget and the 
state’s funding plan. 

Brown has said that he doesn’t 


want to make students the “de- 
fault 


universities, and in all fairness he 


financers” of the state’s 
wouldn't exactly be balancing the 
budget on the backs of students 
he’d be balancing it on emptier 
stomachs and vacant beds. 
Now 


mission of a college to provide 


it’s not necessarily the 
housing to all students regardless 
of ability to pay, but when faced 
with an apparently growing prob- 
lem it certainly isn’t the mission 
of the CSU or the state legisla- 
ture to exacerbate it and make it 
harder for vulnerable people to be 
self-reliant while investing in their 
futures. 

If the CSU and state politicians 
are to be faithful to their stated 
missions of providing an environ- 
ment that fosters education, then 
throwing an extra wrench into 
this problem is counterproductive 
and harmful. 








Defending women by casting them as 
‘mothers, daughters and wives is only 
furthering patriarchal ideas 


Claire Morgan 
@ClaireM_News 


With Women’s History Month 
in full swing, many posts about 
feminism have started to pop up 
on social media. Some argue that 
we don’t need feminism. Some ar- 
cue that we do and explain the ba- 
sics of how to fight the patriarchy. 

What is disturbing are the 
amount of posts describing the 
reasons why men should care 
about feminism that use women’s 
relations to men — sister, daugh- 
ter and wife — to persuade them 
to care. 

But using the “sister, daughter, 
wife” argument when explaining 
feminism isn’t right. Even though 
this argument attempts to hu- 
manize the victims of sexism, it 
furthers the patriarchal idea that 
a woman is only as valuable as her 
relationship with a man. 


This “sister, daughter, wife” 
definition is narrow as well. There 
are plenty of women who may 
not have these cliched relation- 
ships with men. Consider a girl 
in foster care, or a woman who 
had to turn away from her fami- 
ly —— do these women not deserve 
feminism just because they are at 
a different place in their lives? 

This definition can be seen 
across social media. When Kim 
Kardashian got robbed in Par- 
is in October, many ‘[witter us- 
ers initially seemed to agree that 
this would finally quiet the Kar- 
dashian’s seemingly ever-present 
voice on social media. _ 

Shortly after, many ‘Twitter us- 
ers changed their views, writing 
about how we should be cogni- 
zant of Kim’s struggle as a moth- 
er, a wife and an aunt. 

We should be cognizant of 
Kim Kardashian’s struggle be- 
cause she is a human being. Get- 
ting robbed at gunpoint is invasive 
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and traumatizing — 


regardless 
of her gender or relationship to 
Kanye West. 

This way of describing femi- 
nism doesn’t just stop with social 
media — politicians often use this 
method in their speeches. 

Even former President Barack 
Obama, a considerably progres- 
sive politician, has used this logic 
in his speeches. In his 2013 State 
of the Union address, he used this 
rhetoric to tackle general women’s 
issues. 


Gentlemen...when you talk to a lady, 
please remember you are talking to 
someone's mother, daughter or sister. 


someone's daughter, si 
and so on. Don't you h 
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66 We 


stronger when our wives, mothers, 


know our economy is 
and daughters can live their lives 
free from discrimination in_ the 


workplace and free from the fear 


of domestic violence,” Obama 


said. 

To use this rhetoric in our own 
political system continues to fur- 
ther patriarchal ideas. 

Our politicians who use this 
reasoning while advocating for 
gender equality should take a step 
back and consider how helpful 


HEY SAC STATE! 


Now that you’ve heard our opinion, let us know what you think! Send letters to 
the editor to editor@statehornet.com or submit them in-person at Del Norte 
Hall, room 1006. Letters must be signed and may be edited for length and 
clarity. Use the hashtag #SacStateSays to weigh in on social media! 


2spect women. 


@thehill @cvpayne Haters gonna hate! 
That's someone's mother, sister, wife, 
daughter. What would you have done if it 
had been one of yours ) 
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their argument truly is. 

It’s 2017, people. This isn’t 
some radical new idea. 

Women deserve to be treated 
as their own individual beings, 
because they are their own indi- 
vidual beings. 

Continuing to talk about wom- 
en by using their relationships 
with equal male counterparts 
does nothing to further gender 
equality, and it’s time to stop. 


Stop reducing women to their relationstomen - 
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Share your opinion 
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$25 Starbucks gift card 
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and what you want from The State Hornet. 


Take five minutes to share your opinion at: 


Statehornet.com/survey 


A random participant will be selected 
to win a Starbucks gift pack, 
including a $25 gift card. 
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